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Cresylates. Salts formed by
trinitrocresol when it combines
with alkalis, metals, and other in-
organic or organic bases. Am-
monium cresylate was extensively
employed by Austria in the First
Great War as a high explosive
under the name of ecrasite. Some
metallic cresylates are more dan-
gerous than the corresponding
picrates, being about as sensitive
as nitroglycerine.

Cresylite. Military high ex-
plosive for shell-nlling and similar
purposes, used in France. All the
varieties of composition used
under this name are mixtures of
trinitrocresol and trinitrophenol
(picric acid or melinite), usually
three parts of the former to two
of the latter.

Cretaceous System (Lat. creta,
chalk). In geology, the highest
system of the Mesozoic era. The
rocks rest on Jurassic or older
strata. In England, France, and
Belgium the system is character-
ised by widespread development of
chalk, whence is derived the name.
The typical succession of strata in
S.E. England consists of :

Upper   )
Middle   \   Chalk
Lower   J
Upper Greensand
Gault Clay
Lower Greensand
Wealden Beds

The Wealden Beds are of
lagoonal, fresh water types. The
lake in which they were laid down
was bounded N. by a land ridge
or isthmus which ran through the
present site of London. The lower
members are sands and clays
which form the hills and valleys
of the Weald of Sussex and Kent.
The uppermost is the Weald Clay
(up to 1,200 ft. thick) which forms
the low flat ground surrounding
the hilly country of the central
Weald. The Wealden sub-period
was brought to an end by in-
vasion of the sea from the N. and
S. when the isthmus mentioned
above was reduced to an island
in the London region. In this sea
the sands of the Lower Greensand
were deposited. They are char-
acterised by the mineral glaucon-
ite which gives the unweathered
sands a green colour. Where ex-
posed oh the surface the sands have
oxidised to striking yellow and
orange tints. The Lower Green-
sand stands out as a ridge, e.g.
Leith Hill, roughly parallel to and
in front of the Chalk Downs. The
Gault Clay was then deposited, and
it spreads right across the old land
mas$ below London. It forme ^n

impervious layer below the Chalk
and the Upper Greensand. The
Red Chalk near Hunstanton is of
Gault age. The Upper Greensand
grades upwards into Chloritic Marl.
The Chalk (q.v.) is in N.W.
Europe the most important mem-
ber of the system. It can be
traced from N.W. Ireland to
Russia, and the great invasion of
the sea in which it was laid down
is known as the Cenomanian
transgression. Evidence suggests
that desert conditions existed at
this time on the lands which
bordered this sea. The Chalk gives
rise to typical Downland topo-
graphy, seen in the N. and S.
T)owns, the Chilterns, Yorkshire
Wolds, and in France and Bel-
gium. It forms the artesian water
supply of London.

In S. Europe Cretaceous rocks
are largely limestones containing
the remarkable bivalve shell Hip-
purites (Rudiste). They change to
coarse sandstones, etc. (Flysch),
in the N. Alps and Austria.
Southwards they grade into the
Nubian sandstones of Egypt.

In America widespread trans-
gressions of the sea occurred dur-
ing Cretaceous times and extensive
deposits were laid down. Sand-
stones (Dakota) of this period are
important water-bearing horizons
of the Great Plains. Peat swamps
now converted to coal are also of
local importance in the Western
states. The end of the period in
America was marked by earth
movements which culminated ,in
the rise of the Rocky Mountains.
Gilbert- Wilson, M.Sc., Ph.D.
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Crete, an island of the Mediter-
ranean, sometimes called Candia,
from an Arabic word Khandah,
lies, long and narrow, across the S.
end of the Aegean Sea, of which it
is much the largest island. It is
continued in the N.E. by other
mountainous islands, and on the
N.W. by the islets of Cerigotto
and Pori towards Cerigo. Its area
is 3,235 sq. m.

The island is in appearance a
single mountain spine. The spine
is as much as 165 m. in length, but
only at one point (about the
middle) 35 m. in breadth. There-
fore, in spite of its elongation,
Crete has somewhat less area than
Cyprus and much less than
Sicily or Sardinia. Geologically,
the spine is not uniform, being
composed of two hill-systems,
folded N". by S. in the western
half and E. by W. in the eastern
half, and meeting in the central
mass of Psiloriti or Mt. Ida.

But for practical purposes it is
one, consisting of four mt. masses
divided by three main depressions
of various elevation and breadth.
The westernmost mt. group, the
many-peaked Aspra Voun& (White
Mts.) or Sphakia, is by far the
most extensive, though not quite
the highest, mass, and alone can
maintain a considerable popula-
tion of purely highland character,
the famous Rphakiotes. Falling
almost sheer into the southern sea,
it renders all the 8.W. of Crete
difficult of access and compara-
tively savage ; but leakage from

its almost perennial snows ferti-
lises a small coastal strip on the N.,
whose amenity, combined with the
neighbourhood of the only con-
siderable inlet in the island, Suda
Bay, accounts for the existence
and political prominence of the
town of Canea (Gr. Kharria).
A comparatively low but greatly
accidented depression succeeds the
White Mts. on the E.; then the
spine rises again into a less exten-
sive but more lofty mass, crowned
by the hogback of Psiloriti, the
Cretan Ida of antiquity. Candia,
lying well to the E, of Ida, owes its
present superiority in population
and its immemorial superiority in
wealth (it is the modern repre-
sentative of Cnossus, whose site
lies only about 3 m. distant) to the
greater breadth, lower elevation,
and comparatively unaccidented
surface of the second depression,
E. of the Psiloriti mass, Here
in the S. part is a long and broad
alluvial plain, running up from
the sea between W. by E. folds of
the spine. This is the Messara,
whose deep soils, before they had
become largely waterlogged and
malarious, made the wealth first
of Phaestus and then of Gortyna.
After 20 m. or more of this
gentle elevation the spine rises
for the third time into the twin-
peaked mass of Lasithi, ancient
Dicte, less in extent, but only a
few hundred feet lower, than either
of the western masses; then it falls
again to the lowest and narrowest
of its depressions, guarded on the/